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Abstract 


Schools have become a place where both teachers and students have to face various demanding 
challenges. As a consequence, teachers are feeling burnout and are leaving their profession at a 
higher rate than ever before. Similarly, educators are seeing an increasing number of learning 
disabilities and self-control issues in students and cases of stress and anxiety disorders are 
becoming common in school-aged children. Mindfulness, the ability to be aware of the present 
moment, has emerged as a tool that can support teachers and students in schools. The attention 
towards mindfulness has increased exponentially after proving to be effective in increasing self- 
regulation and awareness and reducing symptoms of depression, anxiety, and stress in adults and 
children. Inspired by these results, this project aims to create a K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum that 
will foster a mindfulness practice for teachers and students to support their personal as well as 
professional development. The curriculum will comprise a section for teachers to get acquainted 
or deepen their understanding of mindfulness in addition to different practices and considerations 
to have when teaching the lessons. The second part will consist of 12 lessons designed so 
students can develop a practice of mindfulness while discovering their bodies, breath, senses, 


emotions, and thoughts. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Today’s elementary school teachers are subjected to demanding and busy lifestyles. As a 
result, some teachers have difficulty managing their emotions, frequently suffering from stress 
and anxiety and transmitting this tension to their students. Overland (2004) noted that burnout 
and stress may significantly diminish the working relationship one teacher has with their students 
and the quality of the commitment and teaching they are able to display. My experience in the 
classroom has shown me that being a teacher is not an easy profession, as it often requires a great 
adaptive effort on the part of the teacher especially if they want to adapt the process to the 
diversity of their students. In addition, the existence of external pressures is common, such as the 
pretense of covering broad programs or having a good performance on the many standardized 
exams that are currently in place. The administrative workload is increasing and the planning and 
organization of the professional teaching practice always requires rigorous dedication and effort. 

On the other hand, if teachers compare the profile of today's students with that of a few 
decades ago, they will perceive that children currently present higher levels of impulsivity and 
that their attentional difficulties are increasing. Today's students are impatient, have a hard time 
concentrating and listening carefully, seek immediate results, and most of the time do not value 
effort. That brings consequences such as learning problems, poor academic performance, lack of 
motivation, inappropriate behaviors and an increasing number of stress and anxiety disorders 
which are becoming a common childhood and adolescent psychiatric pattern (Kessler et al. 
2005). The situation in their homes often has a similar aspect since the daily life of families 
passes at a frenetic pace. Parents have to face long and exhausting working hours and the time to 


share as a family is getting smaller and smaller. 
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These characteristics of today's society force us to be quick, productive and immediate, 
making human development and interpersonal relationships difficult. The consequences are 
evident on a daily basis, and for the same reason I see an imminent need to cultivate interiority to 
develop the ability to cope with the pressures faced by both teachers and students. I believe 
mindfulness to be the tool that can help us recover the spaces of calm and silence that we have 
lost, a tool that will make us more aware of what we feel and think, bettering our experience 
inside and outside the classroom. 

Although the concept of Mindfulness has gained exponential attention in recent years, the 
truth is that it is a concept that refers to a state of consciousness that has been promoted by 
Eastern societies for more than 2,500 years. Kabat-Zinn (1990) defined mindfulness as "bringing 
one's attention to the experiences that are being experienced in the present moment, accepting 
them without judging". Furthermore, other authors define mindfulness as “a non-elaborative, 
non-judgmental form of attention focused on the present, in which every thought, feeling or 
sensation that appears in the attentional field is recognized and accepted as it is” (Bishop et al., 
2004). The benefits of practicing mindfulness range from decreasing negative affect and 
increasing positive affect, reducing symptoms of depression, anxiety, and stress. Furthermore, 
research has also proven that mindfulness 1s effective in treating teacher burnout and increasing 
better executive functions, self-control and attention in school-age children (Black & Fernando, 
2014; Flook et al. 2010). 

The study of the multiple benefits of mindfulness has prompted the creation of different 
Mindfulness-Based Programs (MBPs) across many eastern and especially western countries 
(Burke, 2009; Kabat-Zinn, 1990; Meiklejohn et al., 2012). The goal of these programs is to teach 


their patients how to manage their physical and psychological symptoms through the practice of 
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various mindful awareness exercises. Besides, participants are encouraged to focus on inner 
experiences while gently examining them and participate in a collective cultivation of universal 
human vulnerability. This causes participants to set a new relationship with their experience by 
perceiving their own thoughts, actions, and emotional as well as physical states from a 
witnessing point of view, into a broader space of awareness (Norton & Griffith, 2020). 
Therefore, schools may be one of the best settings to offer mindfulness intervention to young 
students and school staff would be the best suited to deliver them. To date, research about the 
effectiveness of MBPs in schools is still on an early stage, yet it points to some encouraging 
outcomes (Weare, 2014; Meiklejohn et al., 2012; Schoeberlein, 2009). 

Consequently, this thesis project aims to create a Mindfulness for K-5 Curriculum so that 
teachers can develop their own mindfulness practice while introducing and teaching mindfulness 
to K-5 students throughout a 12-week course. The curriculum 1s divided into two parts. The first 
is a detailed guide for teachers where they can have the possibility to know or deepen their 
knowledge about the practice of mindfulness. This part also includes multiple examples and 
practices so that educators can continue to cultivate and strengthen their own practice while in 
the classroom. In addition, this guide covers special considerations teachers need to have in mind 
when teaching this curriculum and easy to follow tips for integrating these lessons into their 
school day. The second part comprises a detailed 12-lesson guide that will support students in 
nurturing their own mindfulness awareness and using various mindfulness practices in different 
contexts. Each lesson is designed so that students can understand the relevance of mindfulness 
by helping them connect this practice with their everyday life. Besides, it provides basic 
instructions and support to empower students in their own capacity for self-regulation and self- 


awareness as they explore through formal practice. The lessons are designed to create and 
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promote a safe classroom environment where students can explore and share their own 
experiences. The lessons in this curriculum are organized into five different topics: (1) body, (2) 
senses, (3) breath, (4) thoughts, and (5) emotions and each of them includes an inquiry question 
and a follow-up activity for students to complete. 

As someone who has struggled with the pressures of teaching while at the same time 
witnessing the needs of the students, I am confident that mindfulness can be the tool that will 


promote a safer space for teachers and students to develop a healthier lifestyle. 
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Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Life at school has changed a lot in recent years, especially with the development of 
technology, the increasing number of content to cover, and the high demands from state exams. 
As aresult, many teachers feel overwhelmed by an ever-increasing workload, and the stress 
negatively affects both teachers and their students; for example, it has been proven to lead to 
teacher burnout (Hanson, 2007; Naylor, 2001). On the other hand, students navigate many 
challenges at school from comprehension obstacles to interpersonal conflicts (Byrne, et al., 
2011) and often report greater stress across school situations such as discipline, performance, and 
peer conflict (Anderson et.al., 2005; Bagdi & Pfister, 2006). These findings have revealed the 
need to develop and implement interventions that would allow teachers and students to cope with 
these stressful situations. Consequently, there has been a big movement that aims to promote 
schools cultivating a holistic education style where several interventions practiced in the health 
sector are being adopted to foster the well-being of teachers and students (Schonert-Reichl & 
Lawlor, 2010). Mindfulness is one of those interventions. The interest around mindfulness has 
grown exponentially in recent years, as well as the medical and psychological research generated 
in this regard (Brown, Ryan and Creswell, 2007). Mindfulness-based interventions have been 
proven to be effective in treating a variety of physical and psychological disorders such as 
anxiety, depression, and chronic pain (Hofman et.al., 2010; Khoury et al., 2013). Likewise, they 
have been used in the treatment of somatoform disorders (Lakhn & Schofield, 2013), eating 
disorders (Wanden-Berghe & SanzValero, 2010) or others, such as borderline personality 
disorder, bipolar disorder or addictions. (Chiesa & Serreti, 2011). Thus, the efficacy of 


mindfulness to improve the physical and psychological health of the population, both clinical and 
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non-clinical, has been revealed. According to Hölzel et al. (2011), the components through 
which mindfulness acts are the following: regulation of attention, knowledge of the body, 
emotional regulation and change in one's perspective. For children and young people, research is 
still in its infancy, but early reviews suggest that mindfulness-based interventions appear to have 
benefits in both clinical and non-clinical samples (Burke, 2010). Meiklejohn et al. (2012) argued 
that these interventions allow an increase in the self-regulation of attention and emotions, as well 
as a cushioning of the effect of excessive stress. 

Given these results, the purpose for this study is to create a Mindfulness for K-5 
Curriculum fostering a mindfulness practice for teachers and student through a 12-week period. 
A careful review of the existing literature on this topic was conducted and organized thematically 
into the following categories: (a) What is Mindfulness? (b) What are of Mindfulness Based 
Interventions? (c) Why is Mindfulness Beneficial? (d) Why to Offer Mindfulness for Teachers? 
(e) Benefits of Mindfulness for Students, and (f) Conclusion. 

What is Mindfulness? 

Mindfulness can be conceived as a psychological trait or as a technique. Regarding the 
first conception, Simón (2006) refers to mindfulness as a basic and universal human capacity 
consisting of the ability to be aware of both the physical and mental experience that takes place 
at each moment through the practice of self-awareness. From a therapy angle, mindfulness can 
be considered as a set of meditation exercises which has been included in different 
psychotherapeutic and psychoeducational formats, including relaxation training and stress 
management (Delgado & Amutio, 2011; Kabat-Zinn 2003; Schonert-Reichl & Lawlor, 2010). 
Although the term mindfulness has emerged strongly in recent decades, it is a concept that refers 


to a particular state of consciousness developed and practiced over thousands of years in many 
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contemplative, philosophical and religious traditions, including Hinduism, Buddhism, Stoicism 
and indigenous traditions in Africa and America. Shapiro and Carlson (2009) explained that the 
word mindfulness is the English equivalent of the Pali words sati and sampajafta, which can be 
translated into awareness, circumspection, discernment, and retention. Even so, today the term 
mindfulness is not exclusive to any culture or religion (Bruce et al.,2010) and has evolved to no 
longer being practiced solely as a religious experience. Kabat-Zinn (2005) went even further by 
stating that the capacity to be mindful is a universal and natural attribute of the human mind. It is 
a piece and parcel of our ordinarily ability to be consciously aware of our experience in the 
present moment and to reflect on it (Mapel, 2012). 

Practicing mindfulness can allow people to contemplate the thoughts and sensations that 
are experienced as events that circulate continuously and that should only be perceived and 
observed being aware of their transitory and non-permanent nature. In this way, the habitual 
pattern of thinking-feeling acting is broken, as well as the habit of judging and evaluating 
thoughts taking them as something with their own entity, since practitioners learn to observe 
their own thoughts by having to identify with them, or without reacting automatically to their 
habitual presence (Santamaria, et.al., 2006). Thus, mindfulness practice would seek to feel things 
as they happen, without trying to control or act on them, for which, to a certain extent, it would 
work in a similar way to how exposure techniques work. This enables the person to flow, 
allowing certain activities, emotions or physiological changes that operate autonomously in the 
body and regulated by the autonomic nervous system, to function according to their own natural 


self-regulation systems (Vallejo, 2006). 
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What are Mindfulness Based Interventions (MBIs)? 

While mindfulness is known to be practiced in many cultures, there has been an increase 
of Mindfulness-based programs (MBPs) developed in the last few decades, especially in western 
cultures. Kabat-Zinn (1990) addressed the development of Minduflness Based Stress Reduction 
(MBSR) three decades ago, but only recently the effects of these programs have been studied and 
revealed. Cumulative research suggests that adults who participate in MBPs benefit from 
moderate treatment effects in reductions of distress (Eberth & Sedlmeier 2012; Keng et al. 2011; 
Khoury et al. 2013). Viglas (2015) reported that MBPs were created to instruct patients on 
managing their different medical and psychological symptoms by repeating a series of mindful 
awareness exercises. On the structure that these programs usually follow, Viglas also noted that 
mindfulness-based interventions for adults typically last for 8-10 weeks, with single weekly 2-3 
hours group sessions. During these lessons, the teacher directs the instruction towards a 
particular topic and mindfulness exercise. The lessons include practices described as informal 
mindful awareness practices (e.g., mindfulness in routine activities and communication) or 
formal awareness (e.g., scanning the body, sitting to meditate). However, MBPs in school 
settings tend to be quite different, offering more didactic tools and activities, delivered to a 
whole class and with a shorter practice (Hutchinson et al., 2018). 

Research about the results of MBSR programs in clinical settings exhibited encouraging 
results and has since expanded to cover a wide range of populations, from health practitioners, to 
prisoners, and to people looking to better their overall health. Studies detailing the advantages of 
mindfulness-based programs for adults continue to expand (Segal et al., 2013; Khoury et al., 
2013; Shapiro et al., 2005). Furthermore, MBIs are theorized to promote (1) greater meta- 


awareness of one’s emotions, actions, and of course thoughts, (2) improved cognitive and 
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emotional control, and (3) increased prosocial behavior in adult populations (Hölzel et al. 2011; 
Vago & Silbersweig 2012). 

As evidence that MBIs are effective, there is an increasing interest in examining how 
mindfulness-based interventions can also help adolescents and children. In school settings, 
research has shown that MBIs are associated with increases in well-being, resilience, optimism 
and prosocial behavior, improved cognitive and executive functioning, academic performance, 
lower levels of problem behaviors, emotional distress and perceived stress (Burke 2010; Zenner 
et al. 2014). To date only two published qualitative studies have investigated the experiences of 
primary age children who received a school-based mindfulness program (Ager et al. 2015; 
Thomas & Atkinson 2017). About the limited existence of MBPs in schools, Norton and Griffin 
(2020) state that at the moment only relatively few schools have begun offering formalized 
provision of Mindfulness-Based Programs to students through a curriculum. 

Whit the current evidence that suggests that participants in mindfulness interventions 
show lower levels of negative affect and higher levels of positive affect for young people, as well 
as reduced symptoms of depression, and burnout in school staff, offering MBIs in schools may 
be a positive tool to support both teachers and students. 

Why is Mindfulness Beneficial? 

With increasing evidence that mindfulness can have numerous beneficial effects on a 
diversity of outcomes, scientists have begun to turn their attention to the processes that can help 
explain its effects. Suggested procedures include changes in the use of attention, cognition, and 
emotion, including insight, exposure, and nonattachment (Baer, 2003; Hayes et al., 2006; Lynch 
et al., 2006; and Shapiro et al., 2006). In a study focused on the effects of mindfulness, Brown 


et.al., (2007) suggested that it may be linked to the three basic attention networks: orienting 
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attention, alerting attention, and executive attention. Alerting attention involves a stable attention 
to one’s experience and orienting attention covers proper choice of information in the perceptual 
area and successful scanning. Executive attention refers to an intentional analysis of one’s 
reactions and responses to environmental events. Developments in cognitive neuroscience have 
recognized a functional neural network directing alerting attention, including the right parietal 
cortex and right prefrontal cortex regulating the maintenance and monitoring of maintained 
attention (Robertson & Garavan, 2004). Mindfulness appears to be connected to both orienting 
and alerting attention, and new evidence suggests that routine mindfulness practice can enhance 
both alerting and orienting attention. For example, a recent review showed bigger thickening of 
the right anterior insula and the cortex in areas of the right prefrontal cortex in trained 
mindfulness practitioners, areas that were understood and associated with sustained attention and 
awareness (Lazar et al., 2005). Similarly, Jha et al. (2007) observed, relative to controls, enriched 
alerting attention effects in people who completed a month-long mindfulness retreat, and they 
also found increased orienting attention in people who had finished the MBSR intervention. 
Mindfulness can also be linked with increase in executive attention in the circumstances 
requiring self-regulation. Consequently, executive attention has been related to selective or 
supervisory attention. In addition, it has the function of observing and resolving conflicts among 
competing behavioral responses, and it has been linked with planning and decision making, error 
monitoring, emotion and cognitive regulation, and the capacity to overcome habitual actions 
(Brown et.al., 2007). 

One of the many areas where mindfulness has proven to be effective is education, and it 
has done so in multiple ways (Hassed et al., 2008; Schure et al., 2008). More specifically, 


Fuente-Arias et al., (2010) identified that mindfulness has been used successfully on various 
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manifestations of burnout syndrome, as well as in different problems related to the control and 
regulation of discomfort and emotional well-being. Additionally, mindfulness has proven to be a 
viable technique for improving performance in different contexts (sports, organizational, etc.), so 
it is closely related to engagement. 

Why to Offer Mindfulness for Teachers? 

Teachers play an invaluable role in the classroom, creating a positive and safe learning 
environment, supporting student learning and personal development. Teaching, therefore, can be 
a very rewarding as well as demanding task. Not surprisingly, teaching has been characterized as 
an “emotionally taxing and potentially frustrating” profession (Lambert et al., 2006, p. 105). 
Currently, teachers face high and unrealistic demands in addition to multiple stressors. Kyriacou 
(2001) listed factors that cause teacher-specific stress, including teaching unmotivated students, 
sustaining classroom discipline, demanding workload, frequent changes, evaluating relationships 
with coworkers and administrators, and poor working conditions. However, Geving (2007) went 
even further by stating that the greatest stressor for teachers is dealing with student behavior 
issues. Sadly, the increase in demands on teachers is not fairly rewarded and teacher pay is not 
comparable to other professions with similar educational requirements (ABC News, 2017). 
Consequently, teachers are leaving their job at a higher rate than previously published (Lindqvist 
et al., 2014). 

Given this ongoing issue, it is necessary to look for strategies and tools to support our 
teachers. Mindfulness can be that tool. Since research studies have started to address the benefits 
of mindfulness, it is important to know what the literature has said about the benefits of 
mindfulness for teachers. However, to date only a few qualitative studies on the benefits of 


mindfulness for teachers have been completed (Flook et al., 2013). In a systematic review of the 
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research on mindfulness for teachers, Emerson et. al. (2017) developed a model to articulate how 
a mindfulness practice supports educators in their job. Specifically, they proposed that a 
mindfulness practice reduces teacher stress by showing teachers how to regulate their attention 
and cultivate greater self-compassion. These practices in particular help teachers develop more 
effective strategies for navigating their emotions and improving their sense of self-efficacy at 
their job. They concluded that across all the studies, mindfulness is a promising tool for reducing 
teacher burnout. 

In another study, Patricia Jennings et.al (2019) found that teachers who participated in 
twenty hours of mindfulness training reported a decreased sense of time urgency, something that 
definitely contributes to a great deal of teacher burnout today. Teachers also reported improved 
emotion regulation and reduced psychological distress. In addition, these teachers’ instructional 
efficacy, ability to maximize learning time, and capacity to provide emotional support to students 
was rated objectively higher than a control group by independent outside classroom observers. In 
other words, the teachers who participated in mindfulness training not only felt better afterwards 
but taught better as well. Mindfulness-trained teachers have also demonstrated significant 
improvements in wellbeing, efficacy, burnout/time-related stress, and mindfulness (Jennings et 
al., 2011; Jennings et al., 2013; Gold, et al., 2010). 

In another review of 18 studies, including 1,000 educators, Zarate et al. (2019) noticed 
that MBIs had significant decisive outcomes across all domains of well-being: balanced effects 
for decreases in anxiety and stress, considerable impact on feelings of mindfulness and small 
effects on feelings of burnout and depression. Frank et al. (2005) also reported that teachers 
participating in a MBP showed significant gains in self-regulation, self-compassion, and 


mindfulness-related skills (observation, non-judgment, and non-reacting) as well as sleep quality. 
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On the other hand, teachers who have a practice at home described more facility to let go of their 
stressors, rising perception of negative emotions, and higher affirmation of the value of self-care 
and the use of various strategies to promote it (Schussler et al.,2019). Meiklejohn (2012), earlier 
research about mindfulness-based teacher training programs suggested that training teachers to 
cultivate mindfulness skills can boost teachers’ sense of well-being and professional self- 
efficacy, in addition to their ability to manage classroom behavior issues and create and maintain 
supportive relationships with their students. 

Considering that the growing body of mindfulness-based interventions that has been 
directed at teachers is being increasingly measured with promising results (Roeser et al., 2012), 
teachers seem to be a natural audience for this type of practice, likely because the positive impact 
on their wellbeing is easily transferred to their work and by extension to the young people they 
impact (Reardon, 2017). 

Benefits of Mindfulness for Students 

Research about the benefits of mindfulness-based interventions for children is still in its 
early beginning (Burke, 2009). However, since the popularity of mindfulness keeps rising more 
researches have turned their attention to explore the effects of mindfulness instruction programs 
administered in schools on several aspects of student life (Johnson et al., 2016; Sibinga et al., 
2013; Viafora et al., 2014). As one of the most structured and routine parts of child life, school 
provides a reliable place and time for consistent mindfulness instruction to be delivered 
(Mitchell, 2019). 

Many authors have identified that some of the positive outcomes students obtain as a 
consequence of practicing some type of mindfulness technique include reduced levels of anxiety, 


increase in the ability to think positively, reduction of negative emotions, a greater focus on work 
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as well as on emotional intelligence, and finally greater levels of self-control, and self-esteem 
that enhances overall well-being (Flaxman & Flook, n.d.; Martin, 2016; Meiklejohn, 2012; 
Thomas, 2008) 

Some other advantages of mindfulness for children have also been documented. Their 
consistent practices have been proven to have numerous gains for their minds, bodies, and souls 
or spirituality (Roth & Stanley, 2002). Some of the general benefits of a regular practice of 
mindfulness for children range from including a reduction in externalizing symptoms (Bögels et 
al., 2008), a reduction in symptoms of depression for children of minority status (Liehr & Diaz, 
2010), a decline in levels of anxiety and improvements in social skills for children that have 
learning disorders (Beauchemin, 2008), as well as better cognitive abilities (Franco et al., 2010; 
Lu et al., 2017; Zenner et al., 2014). By maintaining a peaceful view of the present, students are 
able to improve their study habits, organizational and planning skills through the practice of 
mindfulness (Broderick & Jennings, 2012). 

Furthermore, students who have had some sort of mindfulness practice at school have 
reported increased mental health. In a meticulous review of studies by Sapthiang et al. (2019), 
students affirmed that mindful attention supported them to observe their own thoughts and 
feelings, allowing them to respond rather than react. They cherished their practice as a way to 
foster calm and relaxation, reduce and deal with stress and improve their social skills. Moreover, 
students who received mindfulness training increased in their self-compassion and empathy. 
Cheang et al. (2019) examined over 540 studies, narrowing for quality and relevance. His team 
highlighted the need for additional research focusing on the specific mechanisms of change as 
well as in the long-term effects of these interventions within a variety of different age groups and 


neurodiversity. 
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Lastly, many special education teachers have wondered on time how to bring the benefits 
of mindfulness to their classrooms and students. Eight studies met the criteria for the analysis of 
mindfulness with youth with autism spectrum disorder. All of them reported emotional, and/or 
behavioral improvements (Semple, 2018). These results are encouraging and should serve to 
watrant support for further research on this field. 

Conclusion 

The main objective of this study is the creation of a K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum that 
intends to support educators and students. Consistent with the theoretical framework guiding this 
research, this chapter has reviewed the existence literature on the multiple negative effects that 
current educational systems pose on teachers and students as well as outlining the foundations of 
mindfulness and the introduction of mindfulness in school settings through mindfulness based 
programs. Moreover, this review also addressed several benefits that a personal mindfulness 
practice can uphold for both educators and students and how it supports them on their daily 
routine. This comprehensive examination of the literature around mindfulness in schools further 
support the premise that introducing mindfulness assist teachers with their daily teaching practice 


and students to undergo the various challenges that K-5 education has for them. 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I will explain the rationale for the creation of a K-5 Mindfulness 
Curriculum. The goal of this project is to support teachers and students’ development by 
encouraging teachers to have their own mindfulness practice while teaching mindfulness to K-5 
students. Many schools currently have already a tiered system that aims to support the 
development of students’ behavior and social emotions (Eagle et. al., 2014; Sugai & Horner, 
2009) such as MTTS or PBIS. In a school’s system of support, students can be referred for a 
variety of interventions that will support their educational performance. As a result, mindfulness 
has emerged as an intervention that schools can use to support their students across many areas. 
These areas have essentially been for self-regulation, ADHD, symptoms of depression and 
anxiety, and finally, for learning disabilities (Layland, 2019). Furthermore, research has also 
suggested that mindfulness-based practices may be useful to help teachers with stress 
management, managing the social-emotional demands of teaching, and improving teaching in 
public schools (Roeser et al., 2012). Mindfulness practices are a powerful tool to promote in 
schools as it allows teachers and students to be in charge of their own growth, practice and 
growth of these techniques (Beitel et al., 2014; Burrows, 2011; Lawlor, 2014). Mindfulness can 
be done anytime, anywhere and does not require any equipment. This usability factor makes the 
practice of mindfulness a reasonable choice for elementary schools (Rempel, 2012; Stange, 
2013). Consequently, integrating this 2-part curriculum which promotes a practice of 
mindfulness for teachers and students can be a good tool that may positively impact school 


performance and its overall development. Mindfulness based curricula have become more 
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commonly used with kids in elementary schools, perhaps because of their positive effects (Black 
& Fernando, 2013; Semple et al., 2010) 

This K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum will be divided into two sections. First, a guide for 
teachers where they can learn about mindfulness with examples and practices that will allow 
them to know or deepen their understanding of the practice of mindfulness. Educators who have 
a mindful practice have been found to have lower levels of stress, focus attention, working 
memory capacity, and occupational self-compassion (Roeser et al., 2012). Shapiro and Carlson 
(2009) also stated that mindfulness can be infused into teacher inquiry activities to reduce 
teachers’ concerns about their students, attend more fully to their students’ learning process, and 
track and modify their emotional response to classroom interactions. Successful mindful 
programs in schools require that teachers understand and seek to cultivate the conducive 
environment for mindfulness (Burke & Hawkins, 2012). Additionally, this guide covers special 
considerations teachers need to have in mind when teaching this curriculum and easy to follow 
tips for integrating mindful moments into their school day. 

The second part will be the lessons designed to support students in nurturing their own 
mindfulness awareness and using various mindfulness practices in different contexts. There will 
be three main goals for each lesson in this curriculum. First, students will understand the 
relevance of mindfulness and how they can use it in their daily life. Students who practice 
mindfulness can experience parts of themselves that have in the past have been challenging to 
reach, such as kindness or strength, while exploring ideas without the fear of being “right” or 
“wrong” (Niemiec et al., 2012). Second, the curriculum will provide basic instructions and 
support to empower students in their capacity for self-regulation and self-awareness. In one 


hand, self-regulation has been described as the capacity to control one’s attention, actions and 
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desires in varying environments (Bronson, 2000). It is important to note that self-regulation is an 
essential skill for school-age children as it allows for greater educational gains. Specifically, 
children with higher levels of behavior regulation have shown better academic achievements 
whether students who lack self-regulation may struggle academically (Blair & Razza, 2007; 
Eisenberg et al., 2000; Howell et al., 2010). On the other, self-awareness has been defined as 
knowledge of the self (Brown & Ryan, 2003), so when individuals are mindful they become 
more aware of the factors that influence their behaviors thereby enabling change. This self- 
awareness could also enable individuals to act with more compassion toward themselves and 
others (Brown & Ryan, 2003; Salmon et al., 2004). Lastly, the lessons will also allow time for 
students to experience with mindfulness through formal practice while providing an emotional 
safety sufficient for students to share and explore their inner experiences. From a neurobiological 
perspective, science has proven that certain types of brain and nervous system functioning block 
functioning in other parts of our systems. When students are stressed, threatened, anxious, or 
angry, their access to the parts of the brain where higher-level decision-making occurs 1s 
compromised (Goyal et al., 2014; Holzel et al., 2011). This has significant consequences for 
dealing with stress, reactivity, and conflict in the classroom. In order for a student who is in the 
middle of a physiological stress response to shift to a place where they can use the emotional and 
relational skills that teachers have taught them, educators have to first teach them how to shift 
gears in the brain and nervous system. The lessons in this curriculum will allow teachers to give 
students concrete tools for bringing their executive functioning back online. The tools included 
in the lessons will support students’ nervous systems by helping them identify and label strong 
emotional state and working with the breath in ways to promote nervous system regulation. 


Research has identified a strong link between participants’ intentional breathing and activation in 
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the insula which is in charge of regulating the autonomic nervous system and is connected to 
body awareness (Bullock, 2019). The idea behind all of techniques included in the curriculum 1s 
that there is an art and a science behind learning how to self-regulate. More than anything, 
mindfulness is a practice. For the techniques to work in stressful, charged, or overwhelming 
situations, they must be practiced when the nervous system is calmer and at ease. They must also 
be practiced in manageable doses so the student’s system becomes naturally accustomed to 
working with their attention and awareness over time. These moments can be mindful lessons, 
easy listening, breathing or movement exercises that can last a few seconds, or as long as the 


group of students can handle (Davis, 2012; Figueroa, 2014; Lawlor, 2014; Mrazek et al., 2012). 
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Chapter 4: The Project 


The product of this project is the creation of a K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum for teachers 
and students. The first part of the curriculum is focused on teachers and includes a guide to know 
what mindfulness is, the benefits it has on a personal and professional level, and multiple 
practices and ideas to cultivate or deepen a personal mindfulness practice. In addition, the first 
part comprises key considerations that educators must have when implementing this curriculum 
with a class. The second part corresponds to the mindfulness lessons designed for students. Each 
lesson includes an opening, practice and closure sequence designed to be taught in 15-20 
minutes. Finally, each lesson is accompanied by a small activity that students can complete after 


finishing each practice. 


K-5 
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CURRICULUM 
AT-A-GLANCE 


The lessons were designed to build on each other. It is 





recommended to teach these lessons in the order show below. The 
first five lessons are introductory and the following deepen 
students explorations on five core areas: Body, Senses, Breath, 


Thought, and Emotions. 


LESSON INGUIRY GUESTION TOPIC 


N 
is still or moving? 
me! 


my body? 
notice! 
wishes to? 
pody Awareness What sensations can | feelin Body 
aed emen | 7 
|/ 
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BENNO) INGUIRY GUESTION 
1 Mindful Senses How do my senses help me feel 

7] 77° eae 

eye |aanaenee 
is about to react? 

A kl 
change? 
mindtully? 

a Pa [ra OT 

Activity or that? 


Kindness and How can | be mindful every 
Gratitude day’? 


N 
0 
1 
12 


[TOPIC 


Senses 


Breath 


Emotions 


Body 


Senses 


Thoughts 
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K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum 


LESSON 1 | Mindful Bodies 








Gp OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
e Understand what Mindfulness is and how a 
Mindfulness class looks like. 


e Explore movement and stillness in their bodies. 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e How does my body feel when it is still or moving? 





& ACTIVITY 


e My Mindful Body. Students Identify how their 


bodies feel when they are still and moving. 
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LESSON 1 | Mindful Bodies 






ac 
+ + 
KVA + 
we a w 
a wise 
a Æ b A 


Today | am going to teach you about something called 
mindfulness. Has anyone ever heard that word before? 
Share 

Mindfulness means paying attention to what is happening right 
here right now. It can helo us notice when we feel anger, sadness, 
frustration, or have any difficult emotion. Mindfulness can even 
Support us to feel happier or calm. We are going to learn about 
mindfulness over the next few weeks by asking ourselves some 


questions and then exploring what we notice. 


KA 
+ > _ 
AZ (NF 
v ee M 
was 7 
pt KE i \ 





The first thing that will help us during mindfulness will be to notice 


our bodies. Take a moment to see if you can make your body a bit 
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K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum 


LESSON 1 | Mindful Bodies 





more still to check in with your body: does it feel active or still, 


tired or energized, sore or okay? 
Pause 

What do you notice? Share with someone next to you what you 
noticed when your body got more still. Who would like to share 
with the class what keeping your body still was like? 

Allow for a few responses 
Show me with a thumb up if it was challenging to keep your body 
still. Show me with a thumb up if it was easy to keep your body still 
Everyone's body is different, and it may be difficult for some of us 
to keep still and easier for others. | wonder what parts of your 
body feel active right now? Where can you feel either a little bit of 
movement, or a lot of movement in your body? 


Pause 


What part of your body feels still? Was it easier to notice stillness 
or movement? Now Id like you to point to the part of your body 


that felt the most active. Point to the part of your body that felt the 


2 | 
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LESSON 1 | Mindful Bodies 





most still Yes, our bodies can feel active and still at the same time, 


and thats okay. Now Id like you to try one more thing with me right 
now. Lets see how it feels to allow that most active part of your 
body to get however still tt can. Lets try that. 

Another thirty seconds or so of practice 


Ring bell 


ak 
PO 
CVA x 
+ 
3K 3K 
gh J a 


What did you notice? What do you think its important to have a 





mindful body? What can we do if our bodies really want to move? 


What can we notice when our bodies feel more still? 
Share. 


IN our time together, we are going to explore different ways you 
can be in a Mindful Body, and each Mindful Body may feel 
different for you than it does for someone else. Now [II ring the bell 


and well do three breaths together. 
king bell 
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K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum 


LESSON 1 | Mindful Bodies 





How does my body feel when 
it is still or moving? 


Write or draw to describe how you feel feels when... 


When my body is moving When my body is still 





10 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


One of the most fundamental skills for life, both for adults and children, is to know and 
manage their emotions and thoughts. Learning these skills is not a simple task, but although it 
seems like a major challenge, with sufficient knowledge and practice it 1s possible to achieve 
them. Just as people take care of their bodies by eating healthy and exercising regularly, the brain 
also requires formal practice to be in good shape. Mindfulness comes as the set of exercises that 
will allow the brain to stay healthy. The practice of mindfulness has quickly gained ground in 
different social settings especially since science has been able to explain its multiple benefits. 
The challenges that both teachers and students go through in schools make it the perfect setting 
for developing tools that mindfulness can provide such as attention, concentration, empathy, 
among others. 

My experience has proved me that working with young people is both rewarding and 
demanding. In addition to the routine ups and downs of our everyday work, we as educators are 
on the front lines of the challenges our society faces, including poverty, racism, addiction, mental 
illness, and violence. Given the intensity of the struggles we encounter as educators, as well as 
the systemic challenges in our work environment, finding teachers that are burnout is fairly 
common. This in addition to the fact that learning disabilities, attention and self-control issues in 
students are on the rise. The struggles my colleagues and myself went through, especially in the 
midst of a global pandemic inspired me to work on creating a K-5 Mindfulness Curriculum 
which encourages a practice for teachers while teaching mindfulness to students. Personally, 
mindfulness has helped me be aware of my own growth, but mostly it has supported me as a 


teacher in the classroom. Teaching mindfully has allowed me to feel more grounded in my 
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profession, more open to events and interruptions that may happen in the classroom, and it has 
strengthened the relationship with my students as I am now able to notice more things that occur 
in the classroom. While creating this curriculum, I learned that practicing mindfulness empowers 
us teachers to nurture our personal growth alongside our professional responsibilities, and 
supports us to create safe and supportive spaces for our students. Having a mindfulness practice 
can support teachers in more skillfully navigating difficult moments, allowing us to take a 
mindful pause and be with discomfort instead of immediately reacting to it. The skills that 
teachers can cultivate through mindfulness practice transfer directly to our teaching. With 
mindfulness, teachers can practice genuine self-care, because we are more aware of the present 
experience. Then we have more choice and agency in the ways we can relate with students and 
more flexibility and agency in our own teaching practice. 

One thing I would like educators to understand while reviewing this curriculum is that 
having a personal practice is key when teaching mindfulness. Only conscious educators can 
teach consciously. One way I see educators strengthening their practice with this curriculum 1s 
by telling other teachers about their process. Teachers might even consider inviting a few other 
educators, counselors, or administrators to watch a mindfulness lesson in their class to offer their 
feedback, but also to let them see what mindfulness looks like in school. When teaching their 
students this curriculum, teachers will want to support students’ ability to recognize and 
strengthen their own capacity for mindful awareness. As they practice together, teachers should 
comment on what they notice. This is a way of being mindful for students, as well as modeling 
mindfulness. As teachers share with students, it 1s one thing to know about mindfulness, what it 


is and how it can be helpful, but it is another to actively practice. This project has taught me that 
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neuroplasticity works through repetition, so teachers are encouraged to keep repeating the habits 


that are helpful to them and the practices that are supportive to their students’ development. 
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D. WHAT IS 


Käsi, MINDFULNESS? 


Mindfulness can be described as being present here and now, 





paying attention to your thoughts, body sensations and emotions, 
with kindness and curiosity. Having a continuous practice of 
mindfulness can provide you with tools to meet lifes difficulties 
with compassion and care. Mindfulness practice can uphold you 
to change your internal patterns of thinking and behavior, 
including judgments, biases, and responses to stress. When a 
person is finally aware of their inner world they are able to 
change their outer world as well. In the classroom, this means that 
mindfulness can support you to cultivate your personal as well as 
professional growth by creating a safe space to teach your 


students. 


Before starting a mindfulness practice, it is important to know what 
mindfulness is, where it comes from and what are the benefits of 
practicing it. Mindfulness techniques have been practiced for 
hundreds of years in various contemplative, philosophical, and 
religious cultures including Buddhism, Hinduism, and indigenous 


groups in America and Africa. 
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While mindfulness is an ancient technique, in recent times there 
have been efforts to demonstrate how mindfulness is more of a 
secular practice. One of the most prominent people in the study of 
mindfulness as a secular practice is Dr. Jon Kabat-Zinn, Professor 
of Medicine Emeritus at the University of Massachusetts Medical 
School. Kabat-Zinn introduced mindfulness in the late 1970s and 
since then it has been considered a leader in the study of 
mindfulness in different contexts, including schools. Kabat-Zinn 
believes that mindfulness can be used to pay attention to any 
experience such as emotions, body sensations, thoughts, sound, 
sight, taste and touch and can be practiced externally as well as 


internally. 





¢ 


a. SMALL 
PRACTICE 


Can you notice where your feet or hands make contact with 
whatever they are touching? Just notice that for a few 


moments. Now take your attention outside of your body sensations. 


Whats something you notice in your surroundings that you werent 


aware of before? 
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It is important to distinguish that the quality of attention is more 
important than the objective of attention, that is, mindfulness 
focuses on how we pay attention more than what we are paying 
attention to. What makes mindfulness a different practice than just 
paying attention is: there is an intention to be mindful, there is 
openness with the present and what is happening in the moment, 
and there is a desire to observe what is happening instead of 
controlling it. Ultimately, mindfulness is about our well-being and 


the well-being of those around us. 


g AND è 
py 12, 


44. MINDFULNESS 
ANCHORS 


(7 
One easy way to practice paying attention is by following a 






Counting Breath exercise . 


Sit comfortably. You can close your eyes or keep them open. Start 


Oringing attention to your breath. You will count 1 on the inhale 


and 2 on the exhale and repeat the process until you get to 10. 


Then you start from Tall over again. If you are interrupted by your 


thoughts, try to gentle come back to counting. Repeat for 2 minutes. 
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You may have noticed during the Counting Breaths exercise that 
even though you intended to keep your attention on your breath, 
you might not have made tt past seven. Or you might have noticed 
you started thinking about something or were on breath thirteen 


without being aware of the numbers that came before tt 


We all have different experiences with this exercise. Perhaps you 
experienced what we described above. Or perhaps you were able 
to sustain your attention on the breath the whole time, but you 
noticed your mind multitasking as other thoughts arose in the 


background. 


The Counting Breaths exercise is an important introduction to the 
way our mind works and how it pays attention. When you practice 
t again, see if you can bring gentleness to the exercise, being kind 
when your mind loses track. of the numbers or is caught in 
thought. You can start to practice appreciating when you notice 


what your mind is doing. Thats mindfulness. 


The counting of the breaths is an example of what is referred to as 
a mindfulness “anchor. Just like an anchor keeps a ship from 
drifting in turbulent waters, a focus for our attention like counting, 


breathing, or noticing sounds or body sensations can serve as a 
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place to come back to when our mind, inevitably, gets lost in 
thought. Some days its easy to be aware, and other days it can 
teel impossible. With mindfulness, we just kindly notice what's 


arising in the present moment without judgment of ourselves. 


MINDFULNESS 
ANCHORS 


SERVES AS A FOCUS FOR. 
ATTENTION WHEN OUR MIND 


GETS LOTS IN THOUGHTS. 








ge SMALL 
PRACTICE 


Get into a comfortable position. You can close your eyes or keep 


them open. Start noticing the sounds around you. Start with the 


sounds that are closer to you and then try to look for sounds that 


are far away. Wnat sounds did you notice that you were not aware 


before? 
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MINDFULNESS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Today, schools are on the front lines facing challenges such as 





inequality, racism, violence and more. Educators are impacted by 


these inequities and must work_hard to mitigate them. 


With this reality as the basis of education, teachers are asked to 
olan and deliver lessons that meet the needs of a wide variety of 
students. Mindfulness comes as an attractive addition to the set of 
tools that a teacher uses, but the truth is that many teachers only 


reach for it to support their students rather than for themselves. 


In order to teach mindfulness, educators must cultivate their own 
mindful presence first, and then offer the practice to others. 
Teachers cannot teach what they havent experienced for 


themselves. 


The benefits of practicing mindfulness range from decreasing 
negative affect and increasing positive affect, reducing symptoms 
of depression, anxiety, and stress. Furthermore, research has also 


oroven that mindfulness is effective in treating teacher burnout. 


7 
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Because the roots of stress lie deep in the nervous system, we 
need tools that go beyond the conceptual mind to directly target 
that system. This means we need to do more than just read about 
mindfulness. Through practice, both teachers and students can 
move beyond a place of managing the symptoms and 
manifestations of stress to a place where they are also developing 
deeper human capacities that support their healthy develooment 


and learning, and create the conaitions for optimal performance. 


The permanent health of our schools is dependent on the 
continutty of educators who can create and nurture school 
relationships, traditions, and culture. Educators who practice 
mindfulness are teachers wno have inner resources to support 
the daily challenges that arise at school, who are resilient and 
strong, and who can share the beneficial impact of their 


mindfulness practice with every student they have. 


You are surely familiar with the classic airline safety instruction, ‘In 
the event that the oxygen masks drop, secure your own mask. 
before assisting the person next to you. This self-care analogy can 
also be applied to the practice of mindfulness. It is no accident 


that students new to mindfulness are taught to be mindful of 
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themselves first. Understanding your own thoughts, emotions, and 
habits are important foundations to understanding others. You 
can use your mindfulness practice as you move through the 
world, in your every interaction with others. In this way, your stable, 
regulated nervous system is the intervention when you work. with 
young students. 

Evidence-based research on school sites using mindfulness 
orograms suggest a variety of benefits for teachers that are 


indicated in the table below. 


EFFECTS OF MINDFULNESS FOR. TEACHERS 


Improves Reduces 


Emotional regulation Burnout 

Relationship management Sense of time urgency 

skills | 
Symptoms of mild 

Mental flexibility depression. 

Professional Performance 

Job satisfaction 

Sense of efficacy 


Emotional awareness and 
resilience. 


Classroom management 
skills. 
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HOW TO PRACTICE 
MINDFULNESS 


SET AN INTENTION 





9 


Getting in touch with your intention to cultivate mindfulness, well- 
being, and joy will help your brain to look for ways that will 
support it. You are simply orienting your mind toward a particular 
vision. It differs from goal setting or having an expectation, as you 
are letting go of your wish or hope for something to happen, your 


timeline for its completion, and any metrics for passing or failing. 
Before setting up for practice, consider the following: 


e imagine what it would look and feel like if you integrate 


mindfulness and well-being into your life? 


e What do you want to experience as a result of practicing 


mindfulness? 


Take a few moments to put your intentions, and the ways you can 
gently meet any obstacles into words. For example, | intend to teel 
more relax in my job. If | notice Im feeling stressed, Ill pause and 


do two minutes of mindful breathing; 


10 
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Give life to those words by drawing them, coloring around them, 
writing them, or choosing something in nature that embodies 
them. Then post them somewhere where its visible to you. That way 
you can refer and remind yourself often of what you want to 


cultivate in your life. 


SETTING UP FOR PRACTICE 


Mindfulness is not something we can cultivate simply by reading 
about it. Its a practice. If you are just beginning a mindfulness 
practice, there are some tips that can help you set yourself up for 


a regular habit. These include: 
e Find a spot you can dedicate to practice 
o It doesnt have to be a room, just a different spot. 
o Choosea place that will contribute to your practice. 


e Setatimer with a gentle alarm and then hide it so it is not 


distracting you wnile you practice. 


e Especially at first, try practicing at the same time each day. 


TI 
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PRACTICE OPTIONS 


To access each practice, click on the picture or type in the name 


of the video on Youtube 


Mindfulness for Beginners 


Series 


MINDFULNESS CAN HELP 


How to Practice Mindfulness 
i . t uj ted 


5 videos + 9,211 views + Last updated on Mar 13, 


‘How to Practice 
Mindfulness’ 


Mindfulness of 
the Body 


Body Scan Meditation (Tame Anxiety) 
Take a Mindful Break + 3 / 4 


‘Body Scan Meditation 
(Tame Anxiety) 


12 


Mindfulness of 
Breath 


3-minute Mindful Breathing Meditation (Relieve Stre , 
Take a Mindful Break + 1 / 4 


3-minute Mindful Breathing 
Meditation. 


Mindful 
Walking 


Mindful Walking Meditation (Relieve Stress) 
Take a Mindful Break + 4 / 4 


‘Mindful Walking Meditation 


(Relieve Stress)’ 
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MR, HOW TO USE THIS 
SN CURRICULUM 


\ 






Teaching mindfulness has been shown to be more powerful when 
taught with a repeated structure. It is recommended also to make 
a clear distinction between the mindfulness lesson and any other 
activity happening in the classroom. 

One of the easiest ways for teachers to integrate this curriculum is 
to teach one lesson a week and then incorporate practice or tools 
from the lesson at different times of the week. This allows students 
to experiment with the same practice at different times of the day 
so they can later integrate it as part of their daily life. 

Fach lesson is designed to last 15-20 minutes. Even so, it is 
important to consider that when there is an expressive classroom 
environment, conversations and reflections can make the lesson 
last more than 20 minutes. 

Each lesson will include scripts that teachers can use to introduce 
different parts of the lesson. However, you are allowed to shorten 
or expand each lesson depending on the needs of your students 


and their context. 
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In the beginning, you will be able to rely on the scripts more 
heavily as you get familiar with the different parts of each lesson 
and the flow of the curriculum. Over time, you may want to bring 
your own ideas and style of teaching. Therefore, use this 
curriculum but do not forget to let your own style and creativity 
show through. 

On the days that you are not teaching a formal mindfulness 
lesson, you can use the inquiry in each lesson as a focus for 
mindfulness practice. These practice days are very important to 
establisn a regular classroom mindfulness routine and are an 
integral part of the program. 

As students add to their toolboxes and learn different ways to 
practice mindfulness, encourage them to choose how they want to 
practice in that moment. For example, if you have set up a routine 
for mindfulness practice every day after lunch, or at the beginning 
of your class, you can briefly remind students of the inguiry and 
point out the options for their posture. After a few minutes of 
practice, students can share what they noticed. 

Depending on the frequency with which you teach the lessons, and 
how often you incorporate mindfulness practice in your 


classroom throughout the day or week. you might spend about 30 


14 
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to 45 minutes total on mindfulness instruction and practice each 
week. You can also devote more time to practice, reflection, and 
extension activities if desired. 

Each lesson includes an activity designed to be completed in no 
more than 5 minutes that will allow students to reflect on thetr 
practice. Consider keeping your students work.so that in lesson 20 
you can prepare a small visual presentation or display to remind 
students about their journey with mindfulness. 

It is recommended to get a small bell or any instrument that you 


could use to transition throughout the lessons. 


KEY CONSIDERATIONS 


e Encourage clarity, routine, and predictability. 

e Offer mindfulness as an invitation. It is never appropriate to 
use mindfulness as a behavior management tool or to require 
students to practice. 

e Allow students to be in choice 

o Cultivate agency with your students. When guiding a 
practice, you can trust that your students are the ones to 


best make decisions about what is too much for them. 
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therefore, its important to always provide multiple options 
for how to practice and what may feel comfortable, taking 
care not to privilege one option as better or more 
mindful than another. Some simple tips for doing this is 
offering students choices about how they want to bein 
their mindful body, or what anchor they want to place their 
attention on. 

Allow students a choice to have eyes open or closed. Many 
students will not feel safe with their eyes closed. As you 
begin leading students in a mindfulness practice, you can 
give options for closing the eyes, focusing the attention on 
an object in the room, or shifting the gaze down toward 
their desk or the floor. 

Offering return to anchor if feeling overwhelmed. When 
guiding a practice which explores difficulty, or in which 
difficulty is likely to arise, tt is important to first point 
students attention to something pleasant and then explain 
that they can return their attention at any time should their 
experience become too much. This helps students to 


always be in choice about their exploration. 
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CURRICULUM 
AT-A-GLANCE 


The lessons were designed to build on each other. It is 





recommended to teach these lessons in the order show below. The 
first five lessons are introductory and the following deepen 
students explorations on five core areas: Body, Senses, Breath, 


Thought, and Emotions. 


LESSON INGUIRY GUESTION TOPIC 


N 
is still or moving? 
Mindful Listening | What sound can | hear around 
me? 


my body? 
notice! 
wishes to? 
pody Awareness What sensations can | feelin Body 
õpe nemen | 
T/ 
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LESSON INGLE MOLE ENT) TORC 


1 Mindful Senses How do my senses help me feel Senses 
| eee a 
oj ees | 7° 

is About to react? 
change? 
mindtully? 
UA a liis 
Activity or that? 


N 
0 
i 
12 


Kindness and How can | be mindful every Thoughts 
Gratitude day! 
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LESSON 1 | Mindful Bodies 








Gp OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
e Understand what Mindfulness is and how a 
Mindfulness class looks like. 


e Explore movement and stillness in their bodies. 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e How does my body feel when it is still or moving? 





& ACTIVITY 


e My Mindful Body. Students Identify how their 


bodies feel when they are still and moving. 
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Today | am going to teach you about something called 
mindfulness. Has anyone ever heard that word before? 
Share 

Mindfulness means paying attention to what is happening right 
here right now. It can helo us notice when we feel anger, sadness, 
frustration, or have any difficult emotion. Mindfulness can even 
Support us to feel happier or calm. We are going to learn about 
mindfulness over the next few weeks by asking ourselves some 


questions and then exploring what we notice. 
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The first thing that will help us during mindtulness will be to notice 


our bodies. Take a moment to see if you can make your body a bit 
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more still to check in with your body: does it feel active or still, 


tired or energized, sore or okay? 
Pause 

What do you notice? Share with someone next to you what you 
noticed when your body got more still. Who would like to share 
with the class what keeping your body still was like? 

Allow for a few responses 
Show me with a thumb up if it was challenging to keep your body 
still. Show me with a thumb up if it was easy to keep your body still. 
Everyones body is different, and it may be difficult for some of us 
to keep still and easier for others. | wonder what parts of your 
body feel active right now? Where can you feel either a little bit of 
movement, or a lot of movement in your body? 


Pause 


What part of your body feels still? Was it easier to notice stillness 
or movement? Now Id like you to point to the part of your body 


that felt the most active. Point to the part of your body that felt the 
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most still Yes, our bodies can feel active and still at the same time, 


and thats okay. Now Id like you to try one more thing with me right 
now. Lets see how it feels to allow that most active part of your 
body to get however still it can. Lets try that. 

Another thirty seconds or so of practice 


Ring bell 
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What did you notice? What do you think its important to have a 





mindful body? What can we do if our bodies really want to move? 


What can we notice when our bodies feel more still? 
Share 


IN our time together, we are going to explore different ways you 
can be in a Mindful Body, and each Mindful Body may feel 
different for you than it does for someone else. Now [II ring the bell 


and well do three breaths together. 
Ring bell 
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Gp OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
e Practice mindful listening while having a mindful 
body. 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e Whatsound can | hear around me? 





& ACTIVITY 


e Listening Mindfully. Students write or draw the 
sounds they listened to when they were listening 


mindtully. 
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| OPENING 


Give me a thumb up if you practiced being in a Mindful Body since 
our last mindfulness lesson. So, what did you notice when your 
body was still? How about when it was moving? 


Share 


PRACTICE 





There are a lot of things that we can learn to be mindful of. Today 
we are going to practice being mindful of sound. | brought 
something special to helo us with that. Take a moment to settle 
into your Mindful Body. In just a moment, Il ring the bell 

Ring bell 
What did you notice? Would you like to hear tt again? Okay, but this 


time, turn your mindful ears on. That means you 
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listen very carefully, the whole time. So, see if you can pay attention 


from the very first moment you hear the bell all the way to the end. 
Raise your hand when the sound is gone. 

Ring bell 
Notice if that was easy or hard. Lets try it one more time with our 
eyes closed or gazing down at the floor. So right now let your eyes 
close or let them gently gaze down, whichever feels better for you 
right now. Listen just like you did before to the entire sound, and 
raise your hand when the sound is gone for you. 

Ring bell 
We can also listen this carefully to any sound. There are lots of 
sounds around us all the time. If we listen very carefully, we might 
hear things we dont normally hear. Lets keep our mindful bodies 
on, with our eyes closed or gazing down, and listen to the sounds 
around us. 

Mindful Listening for about one minute 

IN just a moment, IL ring the bell one more time to end our mindful 
listening practice. 


Ring bell 
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E CLOSURE 


Paying close attention to sound is what we call Mindful Listening. 
Now that youve learned Mindful Listening, see if you can 
remember to listen to sounds on your own. You might stop and 
listen wnile you are on the playground, or in the classroom, or at 
home. Keep asking yourself: What are the sounds around me? You 
can tell me what you heard next tine we learn mindfulness 


together. Now Il ring the bell and well do three breaths together. 


Ring bell 
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& OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
e Explores with their Mindful Bodies a practice of 
Mindful Listening. 


e Explore their breath as an anchor point 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e Where can | feel my breath in my body? 





& ACTIVITY 


e Anchoring my Breath. Students draw an anchor in 
the part of their bodies where they felt their 
preath. 
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GR OPENING 


Do you remember we practiced Mindful Listening with the bell last 


time? Lets do some Mindful Listening to begin our lesson today. 
Lets start by settling in our mindful bodies, a more still body. Id like 
to add one more thing today, and that’s that we can close our 
eyes or look down in a Mindful Body. Why do you think that might 
be helpful? 
Share 
You can notice how guiet and still you think you can be and if 
youd like to keep your eyes open or closed as we listen to the bell. 
After the sound of the bell goes away, you can stay in your Mindful 
pody and listen to what other sounds you can near. 
king bell 

Give me a thumb up if you heard a new sound you never heard 
before. What new sounds did you hear? Who can tell me how it 
teels to listen to sounds? Who would like to share other sounds you 


noticed on your own since we practiced last time? 
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Ed PRACTICE 


Today we are going to learn how to be mindful of our breath. We 


are always breathing. We dont need to learn how to breathe, but 
we are learning how to pay attention to our breath. Even though 
we are always breathing, we usually dont notice it. Lets try it and 
see how we feel. Take a moment to settle into your Mindful Body. In 
just a moment, [Il ring the bell 
king bell 
Now lets just breathe normally like we usually breathe. Keep 
oreathing like that, and start to pay attention to your breath while 
you are breathing in and breathing out 
Continue this in silence as long as they are calm 

Now, put one hand in the air, and then put it on your belly. Take 
some of those slow, deep, guiet breaths like this. 

Demonstrate 
What happens to your belly when you breathe in and out? It goes 
up and down or in and out. When we are mindful of our breath, 


that’s what we pay attention to; every time we breathe in and out, 
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we might notice that movement in our belly. Where else do you 


think we can notice our breath? Lets try putting our hand on our 
chest.. under our nose.. or somewhere else to feel our breath in a 
different spot.. If you couldnt feel your breath last time, you could 
even push up your sleeve, and put your forearm right under your 
nose to feel your breath on your skin. Lets explore picking a 
different spot right now and paying attention to our breath there. 
IN just a moment, III ring the bell one more time to end our 


practice. 


GR CLOSURE 


The place where you feel your breath the most is called your 


Ring bell 


Anchor. Since you are always breathing, you can try putting your 
hand there any time. Try asking yourself this week where do you 
feel your breath the most and you can tell me next week. Now Ill 
ring the bell and well do three breaths together. 

Ring bell 
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& OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
e Explores with their Mindful Bodies a practice of 
Mindful Listening. 


e Explore their breath as an anchor point 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e What thoughts can | notice? 





& ACTIVITY 


e My Thoughts. Students write or draw some of the 


thoughts they noticed during thetr practice. 
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Bid OPENING 


Lets start our lesson today with the bell and practicing 
mindfulness, just like we did last time. What do we need to do first? 
Yes, we can get into our Mindful Bodies. Go ahead and choose 
how youd like to be in your Mindful Body right now. Ill ring the bell, 
and you can do some Mindful Listening, or pay attention to your 
breath at your Anchor Spot. 

Ring bell Mindful Listening or Anchor Breathing 

for about a minute and a half. 

Raise your hand if you paid attention to sound. Raise your hand if 
you paid attention to your breath. Did anyone discover an Anchor 
Spot they liked since we practiced last? 


Share 





Even if we find an Anchor Spot, focusing on our breath can still feel 

a little difficult. Sometimes our minds wander away even when we 

ask them to stay put. For most of us this happens a lot. Instead of 
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judging our minds for thinking thoughts, lets see if we can just 


notice the thoughts as they come and go—kind of like clouds 
floating by in the sky. Take a moment to settle into your Mindful 
Body. In just a moment, Ill ring the bell 

Ring bell 
You can decide if youd like to be mindful of your breath or of 
sound. See if you notice if your mind wanders away from noticing 
your breath or sounds, kind of like a ship floating away without an 
anchor. When your first thought pops up, raise your hand just like | 
did. It might be about something youve done, or something you 
are going to do, or what someone said. Whatever it is, just notice it, 
raise your hand, and then put your hand back on your Anchor 
Spot, or in your lap. Continue being mindful of your breatn or of 
sound. If another thought pops up in your mind, raise your hand 
again. Do this with every thought you notice. Its okay if your hand 
keeps going up and down—kind of like popcorn popping—or not 
all, depending on how many thoughts are there. 


Pause 
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IN just a moment, III ring the bell one more time to end our 


practice. 


king bell 





kl CLOSURE 


Who would like to share what you noticed about your thoughts? 
Everybody thinks. The mind is meant to have thoughts. Some 
moments we might have a lot of thoughts, and other times not as 
many. sometimes we might have thoughts we like, or thoughts that 
we dont really enjoy. Sometimes we have the same thoughts over 
and over, even though we dont want or need to. When we are 
noticing our thoughts, it can be helpful to remember that 
everyone thinks, and that our thoughts come and go all the time. 
For the next few days, try to notice your thoughts. You might notice 
them while you are in class, outdoors, or at home. Just ask. 
yourself, What thoughts do | notice? Next time you can tell me all 
about what you discovered about your thoughts. Now, Ml ring the 
bell and well do three breaths together. 
Ring bell 
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Gp OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
* Show how they can get into their Mindful bodies. 


Send kind wishes to themselves and others. 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e Who do I want to send good wishes to? 





& ACTIVITY 


e Kind Thoughts. Students write and draw people 


who they want to send good wishes to. 
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ys OPENING 


Are you ready for some mindfulness practice to start our lesson? 






Who can tell me about or show me a Mindful Body? 

Pause 
All right, so keep all those things in mind, and lets see what our 
Mindful Bodies feel like right now. Im going to ring the bell in just a 
moment, and you can choose to do some Mindful Listening, 
Mindful Breathing, or Noticing Thoughts. 

Pause 
Take a moment to notice how you are feeling right now. There's no 
right or wrong answer. In mindfulness, were just noticing what's 
happening. When you notice what is happening without judging 
wnat you notice as good or bad, you are practicing mindfulness. 
This can be different moment by moment, each and every day. Be 
as loving and kind to yourself in your mindfulness practice as you 
can. Did anyone pay attention to their thoughts just then or since 
we practiced last? What did you notice? 


Share 
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> 
SSS practice 


Are you ready to try something new today? Today we are going to 






explore sending kind intentions to ourselves and others. An 
intention is a wish about how we would like to be, without 
judgment if things look different than what we intended. Take a 
moment to settle into your Mindful Body. In just a moment, Ill ring 
the bell. 
Ring bell 

Raise your hand, and today were going to put it on our heart. Now, 
let your eyes close or look down, and imagine/visualize/picture 
someone who you see almost everyday who makes you very 
happy every time you see them. Can you notice this feeling of 
happiness in your heart? If you cant think. of a person right away, 
you can think. of a pet or an imaginary character that brings you 
happiness. Imagine that this person is healthy and strong. Imagine 
they are very happy, with a smile on their face. Maybe they are 


doing something they really enjoy. Imagine that they are 
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surrounded by calm and peaceful things, and that their heart is 


calm and peaceful Now, we are going to send some kind 
intentions. First, let your heart fill up with kindness, so full that its 
about to burst. Now, take all that kindness, and lets send the 
thoughts together. You can repeat after me silently. 
After saying each phrase out loud, say tt silently in your head to 
ensure students have time to say it to themselves. 
| wish for you to be happy. |! wish for you to be healthy. | wish for 
you to be peaceful. | wish for you to be kind, and to accept 
yourself just as you are. Now, | am going to be quiet for a few 
seconds, and you can continue to let those kind thoughts flow 
from your heart to theirs. Now, lets send those same thoughts to 
ourselves. You can repeat after me silently. 
| wish for myself to be happy. | wish for myself to be healthy. | wish 
for myself to be peaceful. | wish to be kind to myself, and to accept 
myself just as | am. In just a moment, Ill ring the bell one more time 
to end our practice. 
Ring bell 
Wonderful. Thank you for doing that with me. 
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ys CLOSURE 


What did it feel like to send these kind wishes? The great thing 









about sending kindness is that you can do it secretly for yourself 
or for others. You can just say the wishes in your mind whenever 
you think of someone special or need some extra kindness for 
yourself. Keep asking yourself who would | like to send kind wishes 
to? You can let me know who you chose to send kindness to when 
we explore our next mindfulness lesson together. Now, Ill ring the 
bell and well take three breaths together. 
Ring bell 
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Gp OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
e Practice a body scan to explore a variety of body 


sensations 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e What sensations can | feel in different parts of my 


body? 


& ACTIVITY 


e Body Scan. Students use words from a box to 





describe the different sensations they had in 


different parts of the body. 
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1: TENNE 


We are going to begin with the bell and some practice. What are 


some mindful tools you can use right now? 
keview tools 
Choose how youd like to be in your Mindful Body, and well begin. 
Ring bell Mindful practice for two minutes. 
Just notice how you feel right now, remembering that all feelings 
are welcome. In mindfulness, all we do is notice whats happening. 
What did you pay attention to? Did anyone send kindness just now 


or since the last time we practiced together? 


‘a PRACTICE 


Today we are going to be mindful of our body. Mindfulness of our 


Share 


body can help us in many ways. So we are going to take a trip 
around our body and explore how tt feels. Body feelings are also 


called sensations. Sensations are noticing like hard, sott, cold or 
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movement. Are you ready to notice some sensations? Take a 
moment to settle into your Mindful Body. In just a moment, Ill ring 
the bell 
Ring bell 

If it feels okay for you, you can lower your eyes and gaze at your 
desk or a spot on the floor, or you can close your eyes. As | 
mention each place of your body, | invite you to pay attention to 
that part and see what you notice. You might notice temperature 
warm, cool, or hot, heaviness or lightness, softness or hardness, 
movement, or something else. Sometimes you might not notice 
anything in particular. Now, put your attention on your feet. Notice 
what sensations are there. Maybe you notice what it feels like 
where they touch your shoe or touch the floor. Maybe you can 
feel your socks on your feet. Notice if you feel softness or 
hardness, coolness or warmth. Move your attention to your knees, 
your legs, where your body touches your chair or the floor. Is it 
hard? Soft? Warm? Cool? Notice your belly, and be mindful of one 
breath. Now see if you notice any sensations in your shoulders.. 


your arms, your hands, your fingertips. 
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Notice any sensations in your neck. your face.. your head. Can 


you feel the hair on your head? Can you notice sensations in your 
ears? Hold your hands just in front of your eyes and let your 
eyelashes lightly touch your hands. In just a moment, Ill ring the 


bell one more time to end our practice. 


Ring bell 
5 CLOSURE 


We use our bodies for everything, walking, running, sitting, dressing, 
eating, etc. Being mindful of your body helps you notice what it 
may need so that you can better take care of it. You can practice 
being mindful of your body in class, on the playground, before you 
play sports, where you live, or when youre going to sleep at night. 
At any time, you can ask. yourself what sensations do | notice in 
different parts of my body. You might be surprised at what you 
fina. Now, Ill ring the bell and well do three breaths together. 
king bell 
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& OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
e Practice a body scan to explore a variety of body 


Sensations. 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e How do my senses helo me feel the things around 


me? 


& ACTIVITY 


e Mindful Seeing. Students draw the things they saw 





when they practiced mindful seeing. 
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Lets beginning by settling into our mindful bodies, a more calm 
body. You can choose to focus on sounds, your breath or body 
sensations. You can also use this time to send kind wishes to 
yourself or others. 

Pause 
What did you notice? Did anyone do a Body Scan or pay attention 


to body sensations? 
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Youve learned how to be mindful of sound, your breathing, how 
your body feels, thoughts, and how to send kind intentions. Do you 
think you can be mindful with your eyes? Take a moment to settle 
into your Mindful Body. In just a moment, Ill ring the bell. 


Ring bell 
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Take a moment to move your head so you can look around the 


room. Move your head very slowly, and look very caretully. Look. 
around the room, and see if you can notice something in this 
room that you havent noticed before. You've been in this class for 
X months, and your eyes are open all the time, but see if there is 
something that you just didnt notice before. 
Continue looking for about one minute 
Notice how it feels just to soend some time looking around the 
room, noticing your environment. In just a moment, Ill ring the bell 
one more time to end our practice. 
Ring bell 
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Did anyone notice anything in the room that you hadnt seen 
before? What did you notice? 
Share 


Using Mindful Eyes will help you notice things you havent noticed 
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before. Now that you know how to put on your animal eyes, there 


are so many things you can notice more carefully. As you look. 
around you with your new Mindful Eyes, ask, What do | notice with 
my eyes? And next time you can snare it with us. Now, Ill ring the 
bell and well do three breaths together. 

Ring bell 
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@ OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 

e Demonstrate mindful movement and practice 
Mindful Bodies in a new place. 

* kole play an intense situation and notice in their 


bodies when to take three mindful breaths. 


@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e How does my body feel when it is about to react? 





& ACTIVITY 


* Three Mindful Breaths. Students write things they 


notice when they are angry. 
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| OPENING 


For today’s practice, we are going to try something new. | want you 
to find a different spot in the classroom that you think would be 
great for practicing mindfulness. Also, take a moment right now, 
and think. about what posture youd like to be in. Once you feel like 
you have a plan for your Mindful Body, give me a thumb up. Look. 
at me, and Ill give you a silent nod to mindfully walk to the area 
you choose. Remember that the ending bell is the reminder to 
mindtully walk back. 
Ring bell Two minutes of practice 

What was it like being in your Mindful Body in a different place? 


What did you notice? Did you use any of your mindful tools? 


PRACTICE 


Hold up both index fingers right next to each other and slowly 





move them apart. Does anyone know what that means? 
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Mindfulness creates a space between our emotion and our action. 





Without tt, there may not be time to make a good decision, and we 
just react right away without thinking. Raise your hand if there was 
a time you might have reacted in anger and then regretted it. Yes, 
most of us have had moments when weve acted in a way that we 
wish we hadnt. We may not have even seen that there was a 
choice to respond differently until later on after the situation was 
over. Lets see if we can take a closer look at one of those 
moments. What we are going to do is have a few of you act out 
your situation when your emotions and reaction were right next to 
each other. 
Hold up index fingers together. 

We will probably only have time for one group to share in front of 
the class, but everyone will get a chance to talk. about thetr 
situation and practice acting tt out with a partner. Also, know that 
you do not have to share anything that is too personal or 
uncomfortable for you. Go ahead and turn to someone next to 
you, and talk about a time where your emotions were right next to 


your reaction. 
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After both of you have shared, try acting out one of the situations 





together. 

Make sure to listen in and offer guidance as needed. Offer a few 
minutes for the model role play, as well as some time for 
discussion after 
What sensation did you have in your body when you had that 
strong emotion? Lets have our actors come back up, and we are 
going to coach them through the same scene with some 
mindfulness. | want all of the audience to pay attention to the 
moment when it looks like there might be a strong emotion. Just 
raise your hand when you think that is, and well stop the actors at 

that part. 
Let them act it out again, and stop them right when the strong 
emotion is felt 
Where do you feel that emotion in your body? Imagine you are 
feeling this emotion in your body right now. Youre about to say 
something or do something, but that’s your signal to stop for just a 
moment, and take three mindful breaths. Lets all do that right now. 


Pause and have them take three breaths. 
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E CLOSURE 


What emotions does your body feel when its about to react? 
Taking three mindful breaths before you react is a powerful plan 
to have handy whenever you might have a strong emotion. You 
wont really know when to take those breaths unless you ask. 
yourself: How does my body feel when | want to react? IF you can 
pay attention to that signal in your body, you might just be able to 
stop yourself before you do something you will regret later. So if 
something comes up, try out those mindful breaths, and Id love to 
hear what you chose to do next. Now, Ill ring the bell and well do 
three breaths together. 
king bell 
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Gp OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
* Find a mindful place on their own to practice. 
* Explore different emotions they might notice in a 


short period of time. 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e How do my emotions change? 





& ACTIVITY 


e Riding My Emotions. Students write or draw 
Situations that feel like the different kinds of 


WOVES. 
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Fa OPENING 


Weve learned a lot about how we can be in our Mindful Bodies so 


far. What are some choices we can make? So today lets see if we 
can find a mindful place in the room and settle into our Mindful 
Bodies without me having to dismiss you. [IL ring the bell in a 
moment and that will be your signal to mindtully walk to the spot 
youd like today. Remember to walk carefully, and if someone 
arrives at the place you wanted, see if you can mindfully find 
another one without any problem. Also, take a moment, and think. 
about wnat youd like to choose for your Mindful Body today. Lets 
take three mindful breaths. Ready. Set. Slow. 
Ring bell Two minutes of mindful practice 

Was it easy to find your mindful place on your own? What tool did 
you use? What did you notice? Did anyone keep taking mindful 
breaths or remember to breathe when they had some difficult 
emotions! 


Share 
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éd PRACTICE 


Noticing when we have dificult emotions is really important, but 


its very rare that we have one emotion all day long. In fact our 
emotions often go up and down throughout a day. Now share with 
a partner about a time when you noticed your emotions going up 
and down. It could have been for just one morning, or it could 
have been for an entire day. Take a moment to settle into your 
Mindful Body. In just a moment, Ill ring the bell. 
Ring bell 

Think about a time when you noticed your emotions going up and 
down. It could have been for just one morning, or it could have 
been for an entire day. If its hard to remember a time like that, 
maybe think about when you had to take a difficult test or give a 
oresentation. See if you can notice how you felt right before that 
moment.. and then during the time your emotions were going up 
and down.. and then after. What body sensations do you notice? 
What emotions did you notice? 


Share 
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IN just a moment, Ill ring the bell to end our practice. 


Ring bell 


a CLOSURE 


Paying attention to when your emotions go up and down can helo 
you drop a mindful anchor. See if you can pick_one time, maybe a 
particular morning or afternoon and think, What changes in my 
emotions can | notice? Now Ill ring the bell and well do three 


breatns together. 
Ring bell 
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Gp OBJECTIVES 


In this lesson, students will: 
* Explore Mindful standing 


e Practice mindfully lining up. 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e How does tt feel to move mindfully? 





& ACTIVITY 


e Getting to My Place. Students will write anchor 


words to remind themselves to mindfully walk. 
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Bide OPENING 


Today we are going to start our lesson by exploring a new way of 
practicing mindfulness. Today we are going to stand. You can 
choose to focus on your breath, the sounds, your body sensations 
our you can use this time to send kind wishes to yourself or others. 
Now, stand and when you hear the bell start your practice. 
Ring bell 

What did you notice when you were standing? Did you like it? Was it 
easier or more difficult to be mindful while standing? 


Share 





Today we are going to apply our mindfulness to some movements 
that we make everyday. Every day, we have to walk from our 
chairs to the door several times. Close your eyes for a moment, or 


look.down, and imagine how you usually move from sitting at your 


desk to standing in line at the door. Imagine how your body moves 
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and how your mind feels. Is your mind excited, interested, eager? Is 


your body heavy or light, guick or slow? Are you usually talking? 
Planning? Tense? Relaxed? In just a moment we are going to 
mindtully stand up and then mindfully line up at the door. Well do 
this without speaking so we can focus on what we notice in our 
bodies. Before we try this, take a moment to think about what you 
could be mindful of as you line up. Maybe there is an Anchor Word 
you might say in your mind with each step. Your mind can already 
get the rhythm going of your Anchor Word in your head. 
Ready. set..g0. 

What do you notice while making all these movements? Do you 
notice the temperature in your body? The heaviness or lightness of 
your arms and legs? How your clothes feel as your body moves? 
Do you notice the air on your skin? Do you notice any thoughts, 
olans, ideas? 

See if using an Anchor Word with each steo helos you pay 
attention to moving. Once you get to the door, please stop and 


stand in a Mindful Body. Notice what it feels like in your body right 
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now. Notice what tt was like to really pay attention to lining up. Now 


we will mindtully return to our seats. See if you can notice 
something new about your experience on the way back. 


Ring bell when students take their seats. 


KA CLOSURE 





What are some of the things you noticed when you walk mindtully 
to the line? Our mindful plan is to remember to be mindful when 
we move from here to there. When we get to where we need to be 
in a mindful way, we might feel safer and in control of our own 
bodies. We might even arrive quicker and with a little less anxiety 
for the next thing. Wnen we get ready to line up from now on, we 
can ask, How can | mindfully move? And remember, we are not 
worrying about how well others are walking mindfully. We are just 
focusing on ourselves. Now, Ill ring the bell and well take three 
breaths together. 
Ring bell 
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& OBJECTIVES 


IN this lesson, students will: 
* Review choices for Mindful Bodies. 


e Practice mindful activities with a partner 





@ INQUIRY QUESTION 


e What do | notice when | do this or that? 





& ACTIVITY 


e Mindful of Any Activity. Students write or draw 
what its like when they do an activity paying or 


not paying attention. 
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LESSON 11. | Mindful of Any Activity 


ys OPENING 


We have gathered a lot of mindfulness tools so far. Can you raise 






your hand, and tell me one tool you can choose to focus on 
during practice time? When someone shares a tool that they use, 
you can give me a thumbs up if you use that tool a lot, too. Now 
get into your mindful body and lets practice. You can choose what 
mindful body you want to use today. 

Bell Iwo minutes of practice 


What mindful tool did you use? What did you notice? 


@ 
BP opactice 


Last time we practiced mindtully lining uo and moving from one 


Share 


place to another. How has that been? Have you noticed that youre 
paying more attention to how you walk and move during the day? 
Lets think about whether you can be mindful of other activities 


besides lining up and walking. Give me a thumb up if you think it’s 
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possible or a thumb down if it’s not. 


* Do you think you can be mindful when youre waking up? 
e Going to sleep? 
e When youre getting ready for school? 
e Eating? Tying your shoes? 
e Taking a shower? Brushing your teeth’? 
* listening to music? 

Choose a simple activity like picking up a pencil writing their 

name, or tying their shoe 

As you get ready to do this activity, first picture in your head how 
you normally do it 

Offer instructions to guide them through this simple activity 
What do you notice right now? Do you notice moving? Lightness or 
heaviness in your body? What do you notice in your hands or your 
feet? What thoughts do you notice? How does it feel to do this 
activity mindtully? Does anything feel different about doing this 
with your tull attention? 


king bell 
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a. CLOSURE 


How did it feel to do this mindfully? Just like with mindful walking 









and lining up, sometimes being mindful of an activity helps us do 
that activity a little better and maybe with more ease and focus. 
Or it might help us notice something about our body or emotions 
right then, or just remind us that we can be mindful throughout 
our day. This week, focus on one or two activities and try to be 
mindful when you them. Ask yourself what do | notice when | do 
this? Maybe you can share your experience next week with us. Now, 
il ring the bell and well do three breaths together. 
Ring bell 
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& OBJECTIVES 


IN this lesson, students will: 


e Celebrate all of the mindfulness theyve learned 
with a gallery walk. 
e Make commitments to continue their mindfulness 


practice. 


GP INQUIRY QUESTION 


e How can | be mindful every day’? 





& ACTIVITY 


e Mindful Intentions. Students write a letter to their 


future selves. 
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E one 


| am so proud of the way youve tried out all of the choices Ive 


given you for your Mindful Bodies along the way. | hope that you 
learned that there are so many ways you can choose to be in a 
Mindful Body and have discovered by now how it feels best for 
you to practice. What is your favorite way to be in your Mindful 
Body at this moment? Even though we have learned so much 
about what we can notice in our Mindful Bodies, maybe there is 
still something new we can learn right now. 
Ring bell Two minutes of mindful practice 
What did you pay attention to? What was your anchor for your 


practice today? Did you notice anything new? 


‘ar PRACTICE 


| will show a collection of pictures from all the activities weve 


Share 


completed. As you look_at the presentation try to remember the 
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that we learned to practice mindfulness. 


Show presentation 
Would anyone like to share how you feel about something in this 
collection? Now take a moment to settle into your Mindful Body. In 
just a moment, Ill ring the bell 

king bell 

| want you to know that what you have learned about mindfulness, 
you may never forget. You might not remember or think about it 
every day. But, when you do remember to be mindful, you wont 
forget how. You have so many tools that you can use. No one can 
take mindfulness away from you. 
If you would like to make sure to practice mindfulness on your 
own, you can make an intention. It could be about when or how 
youd like to use mindfulness in the future. 
Take a moment to think about the different tools you have learned 
in mindfulness class. See if you can think. of the ones that have 
been most heloful for you. Maybe one of these practices is one 


that you want to commit to continue doing. 
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| am going to put my hand on my heart and say, | will take three 


mindful breaths when | notice Im angry? Take a quiet moment, and 
think what youd like to commit to. 

Pause 
Notice how you feel right now. In just a moment, Ill ring the bell to 


end our practice. 


AD osure 


Would anyone share a commitment they made! 


king bell 


Pause 
The last thing | wish for you is that you remember to use your 
mindful tools whenever you need them. You can keep asking 
yourself when you wake up or when you think about it, Now can | 
be mindful every day? Now, Ill ring the bell and well do three 
breaths together. 
Ring bell 
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ACTIVITES 


Lesson | My Mindful Body 
Lesson 2 Listening Mindtully 
Lesson 3 Anchoring My Breath 
Lesson 4 My Thoughts 

Lesson 5 Kind Thoughts 

Lesson 6 Body Scan 

Lesson 7 Mindful Seeing 
Lesson 8 Three Mindful Breaths 
Lesson 9 Riding My Emotions 
Lesson 10 Getting to My Place 
Lesson T Mindtul of Any Activity 
Lesson 12 Mindful Intentions 
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How does my body feel when 
itt is still or moving? 


Write or draw to describe how you feel feels when... 


When my body is moving When my body is still 
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What sound can | near 
around me’? 


Write or draw the different kinds of sounds that you 
can hear around you. 





I 








~ 
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Where can | feel my breath in 
my body? 


Draw a person so it looks like you. Draw an anchor 
in the part of your body where you feel your 
breath the most. 
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What thoughts can | notice? 


Draw a person so it looks like you. Then write or 
draw the thoughts you noticed in your practice. 


SAIN 
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Who do | want to send good 
wishes to? 


Draw a person so it looks like you, someone in your 
family and someone from your communtty. Then 
write your kind wishes for them. 


YOURSELF FAMILY COMMUNITY 


M 
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What sensations can | feel in 
different parts of my body’? 


Use the words in the box to write how the different 
parts of your body feel. 
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How do my senses nelo me 
teel the things around me! 


Draw, with all the details you can, all the things you 
can see in front of you. 
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How does my body feel when 
tt is about to react? 


Use the chart below to write or draw what you 
notice when you are feeling angry. 


Where I notice anger in my What I notice about my 
body breath when | am angry 


How could | respond when | 
How | react when | am angry am angry 
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How qdo my emotions change? 


Use the different waves to write or draw the emotions 
or situations that feel like that wave to you. 


WIV 
WIV 


Ae, 
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How does it feel to move 


mindtfully? 


Use the footsteps to write anchor words that can 
help you move mindtully. 
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What do | notice when | do 
this or that? 


Use the boxes below to write or draw how it feels 
when you do these things when you dont pay 
attention and when you do them mindfully. 


When | dont pay attention When | am mindful 
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What do | notice when | do 
this or that? 


Use the boxes below to write or draw how it feels 
when you do these things when you dont pay 
attention and when you do them mindfully. 


When | dont pay attention When | am mindful 
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